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Setutoriat. 


_ A CARELESS piece of writing sub- 
jects us to acorrection from the Ch77zs- 
tian Register, viz., that the request of 
the alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School for the admission of women, 
made upon the motion of Mr. Barrows 
at the recent annual reunion, was to 
the Corporation and Overseers, and not 
to the Faculty. The Register thinks if 
the latter body had jurisdiction in the 
matter it would be soon settled accord- 
Ing to the wish expressed in this vote. 


A TIMELY word is that of Theodore 
Roosevelt, in the July Adantic on 
Political Assessments in the Coming 
Campaign.’’ He calls attention to the 
fact that, even were they justly im- 
posed, the exactions suffered in such 
Practices are by those who can least 
afford them. Government employes, 
aS a rule, are not over-paid, and are 
obliged often to make a moderate in- 
Come serve the necessities of many. 

hen the practice of collecting funds 
for such purposes is applied to the 


COMMITTEE : 


serious feelings aroused with thefin- 
formation that they are among those 
most willing to pay, or who, at least 
make no Strouble about it, perhaps, 
because,§they feel themselves so help- 
less to reward their employers at the 
ballot box. Mr. Roosevelt is quite 
right in pronouncing these assessments 
a species of blackmail. 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
lately preached a sermon from Paul’s 
words, ‘‘ For we know in part and 
prophesy in part.’’ He thinks Paul 
set a commendable example to his 
brother preachers of the present age. 
The first of preachers of every age, 
he showed himself willing to admit 
his own limitations: ‘‘He knows 
oniy in part. He acknowledges his 
ignorance and does not try to tell us 
any more. It is the greatest of pities 
that the lesser preachers and the 
church herself have not followed so 
good an example. If people would 
only stop talking where they stop 
knowing, half the evils of life would 
come to an end.’’ 


WE lately had occasion to speak of 
the hindrances to church life in our 
small towns through the multiplica- 
tion of churches, and the consequent 
difficulty each denomination has to 
support itself, when a sentiment of 
religious unity, such as is surely to 
obtain at no distant day, will divide 
the care and burdens among all, and 


“double benefits. The /nztertor ‘has a 


word to say on the same subject, 
thinking it a matter of regret that in 
every town of one thousand inhabit- 
ants the religious influences should be 
divided, and to that degree impover- 
ished, among five or six denomina- 
tions. The practical obstacles — to 
growth and enthusiasm thus disclosed 
are innumerable. ‘‘No better way 
could be devised for keeping away 
the gospel from the people.’’ 


Our readers will be glad to find in 
the Church Door Pulpit Department 
this week the interesting presentation 
of the coming Parliament of Religions 
from the pen of Count D’Alviella, a 
man who has done much for the liberal 
cause and perhaps understands the 
situation here in America, better than 
any scholar on the continent. He 
has from its beginning been a close 
student of the Western Conference 
and its issues, and we trust that he 
will be one of the men whose voice 
will be heard at that Parliament of 
which he writes soclearly. Most of 
our readers are perhaps acquainted 
with much of what he sets forth, but 
it is interesting to look at it from the 
standpoint of a European. Our 
thanks are due the translator for the 
courtesy and service rendered in the 
translation. 


THE JVation has a sarcastic edito- 
rial on the pulpit discourses, evoked 
by affairs at Homestead. It does not 
place a high value on the ability of 
the average minister to deal very 
wisely or helpfully with social and 
economical questions, such attempts 
savoring too much of sentimental 
busybodiness, and being generally 
quite too dogmatic in tone, copying 
the manner-‘of the pulpit when deal- 
ing with itsown themes. It commends 
for ministerial reading an article by 
W. L. Sheldon in the last number 


hon-voting woman, the bad logic 
Would make us smile were not more 


of the /ournal of Ethics, on the re- 
lation of the Pulpit to the Labor 


Question, referring “to the {writer as 
a clergyman. Mr. Sheldon will take 
this as dubious praise, our friends of 
the Ethical Culture platform not lik- 
ing to find themselves placed in this 
doubtful light before the public. Mr. 
Sheldon’s essay contains many excel- 
lent points.7 The burden of his argu- 
ment is thatSministers should*try to 
gain a little more technical and scien- 
tific knowledge on these questions if 
their opinions and counsel are to have 
much weight. As*-for the 'WVa/ion’s 
strictures, they are not wholly unjust, 
but we think the average minister, 
despite his ignorance and prejudice, 
is as fair-minded a thinker on these 
subjects and as safe a guide in their 
practical application as the average 
editor. This does not apply to the 
Nation, which we as all know is far 
above the average in both its editorial 
and contributed departments, but not 
always free from prejudice more than 
Pfts less able contemporaries. 


Our English contemporary, the /7- 
gutirer, has lately celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. It began life in 1842, 
and the editor recounts the changes 
that have taken place in British pub- 
lic sentiment, social custom#and ideas 
since then. 
litical world was ehgaged in watch- 
ing the struggles associated with the 
French revolution. In literature and 
history Wordsworth and Macauley 
‘Jed all the rest.’’ In the world of 
industry and invention this was the 
age of the early establishment of the 
railway and of the infancy of the tele- 
graph. In religion, it was the 
time when the Dissenters’ chapels 
were ‘‘not free from molestation,’’ 
and when the Conventicle acts were 
yet unrepealed. Our own editorial 
associate, Mr. Bartram,whom we hope 
may read this note and be reminded 
to send us a letter soon, contributes 
an article on the same subject, show- 
ing the growth of democratic senti- 
ment in public affairs, and praising 
tho Queen as ‘‘a model constitutional 
monarch.’’ ‘Towards all these and 
other changes of the right order, we 
are sure the /nguzver has contributed 
its share of aid and intelligent discus- 
sion. Our congratulations are due 
for its half-century of service to excel- 
lent causes, with best wishes for a 
long future of continued usefulness 
and prosperity. 


Congressional Piety. 


Up here in the woods, on Tower 
Hill, where Sunday sanctities seem.to 
claim the seven days of the week, at 
least so much of them as belfines .to 
the senior editor, it seems hard to 
believe that Congress should have 
lent itself to such an act of unwar- 
ranted interference with the religious 
conyictions of the world as to impose, 
by law, the bigoted Sabbatarian prej- 
udices of the orthodox Christian 
world. We leave to others the fram- 
ing of the argument to prove that 


the religious liberty clause of the 
Constitution. We believe such a 
position can be maintained, and we 
hope there are those, with sufficient 
courage and conviction, who will call 
upon the Supreme Cotrt to pass upon 
the constitutionality of the law. 

At the present time we content our- 


' selves in simply saying that we share 


—> 


in 


Fifty years ago the po- | 


such an act is in direct violation of 


a disappointment and a humiliation 
in common with thousands of others 
who believe that religion, as well as 
intelligence, has been dealt a foul 
blow by these law makers. 

We are disappointed to think that 
the length of thme during which this 
splendid school of civilization is to be 
accessible to the students of the 
world, high and low, rich and poor, 
old and young, has been shortened by 
one-seventh of its time, and the availa- 
bility of it to the class that most needs 
it, the hard working day laborer, 
reduced by a much larger proportion ; 
while on the other hand, the tempta- 
tions to vice, the pressure upon the 
safety valves of self-control will be 
immeasurably increased, unless some- 
thing can be done still to correct this 
miserable blunder of narrowness be- 
fore it is too late. We fear Sunday, 
in Chicago, during the Fair months 
will become a day of terror, outside 
the walls, while within the walls, as 
at Philadelphia in 1876, it will bea 
day of hypocrisy, deceit and favorit- 
ism, made such by the thousands 
who will manage, here, as there, 
through the influence of friends and 
unscrupulous officials to work their 
way inside the gates, thus making 
the exhibit available to the wire- 
puller on Sunday, but closed to the 
mechanic who offers his honest fifty 
cents at the entrance. " 

But our disappointment is not so 
great as our chagrin over the indo- 
lence and timidity, or something 
worse, on the part of those whom we 
must regard as representing the 
majority of the intelligent and pro- 
gressive citizens of the United States. 
Before this action of Congress the 
position of the leading newspapers of 
Chicago and elsewhere was in the 
main unknown. The directory and 
many of the citizens who were most 
intimately connected with the prob- 
lem had studiously kept their convic- 
tions in the background; now, that 
it seems to be too late, they speak 
freely and promptly on the matter. 
We are convinced further, that thou- 
sands of orthodox church members, 
and not a few orthodox ministers will 
keenly regret the step taken by Con- 
gress, though they made no sign of 
protest, while the denominational lead- 
ers were voting their members, through 
conventions and otherwise on the 
other side, ¢7# masse, a million at a 
time. The Unitarian ministers in 
the East and West, some hundred or 
more, sent their protest to Congress 
and the petition was presented before 
the Congressional Committee, and 
there was also a spasmodic attempt 
made by several of the so-called 
secular organizations to stem the tide 
of Sunday petitions, but in the main 
the rational believer in universal 
religion made but little sign, and Con- 
gress, just now very sensitive to the 
popular demand, either did not know 
of the existence of such a constitu- 
ency in any great number, or know- 
ing it, did not fear it. 

We are partly reconciled to the 
action of congress in the thought that 
the people who are in earnest and 
had convictions have reaped the re- 
ward of earnestness, while those 
whose convictions have not run par- 
allel with their actions, or having con- 
victions have not stood up for them, 


have received a merited rebuke. 
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world to-day? Is it still worshiping 
at the shrine of a tribal deity, a jealous 
God demanding Sabbath observances, 
or is it touched by a sense of uni- 
versal brotherhood that welcomes the 
representative of all faiths with a 
devoutness that makes all days holy 
and all privileges sacred? Congress 
has done the World’s Fair great 


wrong by shadowing it with the im-. 


plication of grossness, selfishness and 
secularity. Can anything be done to 
counteract this irreligious influence 
and to hold the great exposition to 
the High sanctities that represent its 
possibilities. There is yet time to 
discover the true American sentiment 
which we believe would call for a Fair 
for all the people, a Fair that would 
carry Sunday solemnity into the 
minds of the flippant and Sunday 
breadth, tolerance and fraternity into 
the hearts of the bigoted. 


ae mm 


The Free Religious Association. 


The address delivered at the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the Free Relig- 
ious Association, by the president, 
Rev. W. J. Potter, has been printed, 
and a copy is before us. It contains 
some interesting reminiscences and 
presents a clear and full account of 
the work of the society for a quarter 
of a century. Mr. Potter does not 
refer its origin entirely to the schism 
in the Unitarian body rising at the 
time of the organization of the Na- 
tional Conference. He discovers it 
rather in the rapid spread of liberal 
ideas and in the growth of the spirit of 
humanity during and immediately fol- 
lowing the war; ‘‘that great awaken- 
ing of rational thought and of the 
higher moral sentiments and humane 
activities’’ which marked this period. 
The call for a new association was ‘‘a 
rallying-cry, not so much for sectarian 
as for educational and humanitarian 
work.’’ The occasion proved one of 
bitter disappointment to many who 
attended the New York meeting, es- 
pecially to the younger men. The 
air in and around Boston was full of 
controversy, and meetings for the dis- 
cussion of future plans were held at 
Dr. Bartol’s house. Mr. Potter does 
not hesitate to mention names iu this 
portion of his address, giving his nar- 
rative a strong personal interest. He 
describes Dr. Bartol’s feeling about 
the ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ’’ phrase in 
the constitution as ‘‘righteous indig- 
nation against what he felt to be an 
assault on spiritual liberty.’’ Samuel 
Johnson disaproved of this clause as 
much as Dr. Bartol did, but was not 
as much surprised by it, such action 
being in his mind the inevitable result 
of organization. The entire, freedom 
of the human spirit could not in his 
opinion be maintained in any associa- 
tive life, however noble and useful its 
outcome in other directions. There- 
fore, though he was a friend of the 
F. R. A., and seemed not to object to 
the association of his name with it, he 
was never an enrolled member. 

The small companies that met from 
time to time at Doctor Bartol’s, 
not more than a dozen in number, 
were like all radical gatherings, 
divided among themselves as to the 
exact nature of the thing they wished 
to do, and as to whether the time were 
ripe for doing anything. Among 
those taking part in these initial con- 
ferences were Bartol, Johnson, Sidney 
Morse, whom we know as the sculptor, 
but then best known as the editor of 
the Radical, Weiss, Abbott, Edward 
Towne, and Mr. Potter. The re- 
sponsibility of the new movement 
was at last assumed by three of these, 
Abbott, Towne and Potter, who, leav- 
ing the Bartol residence one night, 
‘*took each other’s hands in a mutual 
pledge to stand true to the purpose 
which they had at heart until they 
should see it accomplished.’’ Their 


common first thought, in. casting 


about for a man of suitable character 
and attainments to represent the new 
cause, fell upon O. B. Frothingham, 
president of the association for eleven 
years, and chairman of the first pub- 
lic meeting, writing the call himself. 
This public meeting was held in Hor- 
ticultural Hall May 30, 1867, and 
proved an occasion of deeper and 
more popular interest than its friends 
could have imagined. The hall was so 
crowded that Mr. Weiss, who came 
late could not make his way through 
to the platform until his name was 
called by the president and the hear- 
ers pressed closer to allow him pas- 
sage. Emerson was in doubt if he 
had come to the right place. His was 
the first name recorded on the mem- 
bership roll of the new organization. 
‘‘] have remembered to this day the 
measured dignity of his words and 
tones as he said, ‘I wish to be re- 
garded a member of this association,’ ’’ 
says the historian. 

Thus was born one of the noblest 
intellectual achievements of modern 
times, the noblest religious enterprise 
of all history, up to thattime. For 
many years the fact that the Free Re- 
ligious Association did nothing but 
hold annual meetings for the promul- 
‘gation of a basis of absolutely unre- 
stricted fellowship in religion, measur- 
ing the worth of that word in terms of 
reason and character alone, was no 
just criticism against its need and use- 
fulness. The times demanded first of 
all the clearing of religious thought, 
and this the F. R. A. did with the 
thoroughness that can only come from 
the utmost courage united to scholarly 
intelligence and a broad spirit. It was 
inevitable, however, in a practical age 
and with practical people, that the 
day .should sometime arrive when 
these annual meetings failed to ex- 
press the soul’s entire need in the 
religious life. Mr. Potter discusses 
this period of waning faith and inter- 
est frankly, admitting that undoubt- 
edly there was a ‘‘general debility’’ 
on the side of practical work from the 
beginning which hindered the growth 
of the new movement. 

Professor Adler felt this when he 
withdrew from active connection with 
the association to devote himself more 
exclusively to those industrial and 
educational schemes growing out of 
his work in New York. Mr. Potter 
quotes in this connection some words 
from a letter written by Mr. Gan- 
nett, excusing his own decreasing in- 
terest in the society on the ground 
that it was too much of a talking 
body, too little a working body—‘‘a 
voice without a hand.’”’ Mr. Gan- 


have been a late one, by saying that 
undoubtedly his children,’’ who have 
Quaker blood in their veins, will 
understand it better.’’ Mr. Potter 
thinks they will, and for himself ac- 
cepts the phrase ‘‘as a happy definition 
of the chief function of the Associa- 
tion for these twenty-five years.’’ 
Socrates, he claims, was a ‘‘ voice 
without a hand,’’ and Jesus and Em- 
erson. But a mere voice can control 
and direct hands, and Mr. Potter 
thinks with reason that his associa- 
tion can claim a share of the honor 
gained by the work of hands outside 
its more active membership, as Mr. 
Gannett’s and his confréres. He is 
right in the claim of the high distinct 
service rendered by this association in 
the development of a new religion, 
counting goodness and mental integ- 
rity its chief gains. This new relig- 
ion was not born ‘‘in the throes of 
conflict,’’ but is one of the results of 
‘“‘peaceful evolution.’’ The coming 
Parliament of Religions is a direct 
outgrowth of the new spirit and 
methods of religious research set at 
work in the formation of the F. R. A. 
Mr. Potter is right also in claiming 
for the society he represents a large 


share of credit and honor. belonging 
‘to this enterprise. 


nett softens this criticism, which must | 


| Western Unitarianism has long 

recognized its debt to the Free Re- 
ligious Association and Eastern Uni- 
tarianism has laid aside many of its 
old fears and prejudices. Its influence 
of the Free Religious Association will 
be none the less recognizable in future 
years that it must become more and 
more diffuse and pervasive. Like 
the best of all human influence it will 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 


And in diffusion ever more intense. 
Cc. P. W. 


Pencilings. 


The spectacle of a great city’s life 
affords many human glimpses, despite 
its selfish greed and hurry, among 
which are the dinner-pail episodes. 
Those who have earned or inherited 
the privilege of eating their midday 
meal in the privacy of their own 
homes, or can purchase the independ- 
ent respectability of a down-town 
restaurant, are apt to speculate rather 
complacently on the picture of hard- 
handed toil taking its noon refresh- 
ment in the shade of the sixteen-story 
commercial palace it is helping to 
rear; lying on a bed of sand, or 
grouped picturesquely around a pile 
of brick, handling its food with hard, 
begrimed hands and casting lots to 
see who shall go for the beer. The 
modern philanthropist is greatly exer- 
cised over the workingman’s beer, and 
with some reason. The latest correct- 
ive is the coffee-wagon. With heroic 
persistence it follows Hans and Mike 
from the scene of one day’s labor to 
another, its smoking-hot contents fill- 
ing the air with an appetizing odor. 
Good Java and Mocha, not the very 
best, of course, but an honest, whole- 
some variety ;—for one of the pet the- 
ories of the professional reformer is 
that Hans and Mike would not care 
so much for their beer if Gretchen and 
Biddy at home knew how to make 
good coffee; another application of 
‘* the-woman-gave-me-and-I-did-eat ”’ 
principle. But for some reason the 
coffee-wagon has not been a brilliant 
success. Perhaps the missionary fla- 
vor is stronger than that of the bev- 
erage itself, so carefully prepared to 
meet the needs of soul and stomach, 
or Hans and Mike may loyally prefer 
the home product, as indeed they 
seem to, lifting the tin receptacle to 
drain it of its last drop. I like to 
think some degree of faithful feeling 
enters into the choice, a self-respecting 
wish to abide by one’s own lot in life, 
and not a native determination to go 
to the bad. 

The dinner-pail is a contrivance 


that can boast as many modern im-}| 


provements as the art of house-build- 
ing. One receptacle slides into an- 
other, to separate the drink from the 
eatables, with a slot at the side for 
knife and fork ; a much more conven- 
ient arrangement than is afforded in 
any of the fanciful devices of work- 
basket or music-roll in which genteel 
shop ladies carry, or try to hide, their 
sandwich and piece of cheese, The 
honesty of the workingman’s dinner- 
pail has gained its owner many com- 
forts ; there is an open-faced expres- 
sion on its glittering metallic surface 
that inspires confidence. And, as I 
started to say in the beginning, it is 
like a kaleidoscope, through which one 
catches many pleasing pictures. The 
prettiest are caught on our street cars. 
To be sure it does not make one very 
proud of the privilege of a five-cent 
ride, when the conductor or driver 
draws his pail from under the seat 
and proceeds to regale himself with 
its cold contents; still keeping a 
watchful eye on the crossings and 
holding himself ready to pull the bell 
at a second’s notice. It makes us a 
little ashamed of the constant rush 
and strain of things which imposes 
such necessities on those who serve 
us. But often it happens that the 


'dinner is not cold. Sometimes the 
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car stops, against the rules, in the 
middle of the block, and a woman 
appears from somewhere bearing the 
dinner-pail, which she hands tp 
‘‘him,’’ the steam of the hot coffee 
creeping ,through the closed lids. 
warming our hearts to that extent 
that we are sorry it is not quite noon 
yet, and that the coffee will get cold 
before the one for whom it was pre. 
pared can drink it. If ‘‘he’’ jg 
rather young, then it follows that 
‘“she’’ is young too, and looks very 
conscious and shy, while he runs the 
risk of a discharge by keeping the car 
waiting, and giving us a chance to 
see what a nice tidy little creature 
she is. Sometimes, it is a_bright- 
looking, affectionate daughter per- 
forms this service, or the mother 
brings a toddling youngster with 
ber, who must be taken up and kissed 
before the public’s needs are again 
remembered. The other day it was 
a proud little fellow of five who had 
been trusted on the errand alone, and 
that time we had to wait until he had 
been safely carried back to the side- 
walk, his small feet turned in the 
right direction homewards, before the 
shrill whistle sent us on our way. 
With a radiant face the young father 
sprung to his place and sent a challeng- 
ing look around upon his patrons, while 
a fresh note of home content and cheer 
was heard in the tone with which he 
turned to the new passenger, and 
made the old demand, ‘“‘ Fare, 
please.’’ 


ss 


Men and Things. 


A FINE bust of Louisa M. Alcott, by Rick- 
etson, has been presented to the Old Concord 
public library by the story-writer’s sister, 
Mrs. Anna B. Pratt. 


Mxssrs. A. C. McCuurGe & Co. announce 
that their interests in Zhe Dial have been 
transferred to Mr. Francis F. Browne, who 
has been its editor and part owner since its 
commencement. 


THE poet Burris has been translated into 
Bohemian by the editor of a Prague news- 
paper, the work to appear under the sanction 
of the Royal Academy. The translator has 
preserved the metrical form of the original, 
which the Atheneum pronounces ‘‘an extra- 
ordinary feat of skill and patience.’’ 


THE Christian Union gives the following 
table of statistics respecting the religious 
belongings of the last graduating class at 
Harvard ; Episcopalians, 64 ; Unitarians, 49; 
Congregationalists, 41 ; Baptists, 19 ; Roman 
Catholics, 7; Methodists, 6; Presbyterians, 
6; Jewish, 4; Freethinkers, 4; unclassed, 


76. * 


THE Budget tells of Dr. Holmes’s lament 
over callers who have to be “‘launched,”’ 
and recalls Mr. Longfellow’s way of dispos- 
ing of tiresome visitors by inviting them to 
the piazza to see the view from which point 
of vantage-ground it was easier for them to 

ass on out of the gate, then return to the 

ouse. . 


EADY HENRY SOMERSET, since her return 
to England, has urged the holding of tem- 
perance meetings on Sunday. Conservative 
people, she has learned, regard this method 
of work as ‘‘American,’’ and are not certain 
that it does not savor of atheism. Lady 
Somerset is about to start a paper to be 
called the White Ribbon. 


A cLass of six young women graduated 
from the shideeall Normal course at Fisk 
university, last month, and the same num- 
ber of young men from the college. During 
the same season of commencement the new 
theological seminary was dedicated, and the 
corner-stone was laid to a memorial chapel, 
built in honor of the university’s founder. 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 


Miss Ipa M. GARDNER has recently beet 
employed as lecturer in History by the 
American Society for the Extension of Unt 
versity Teaching, and is said to possess un- 
usual qualifications as a speaker, besides 
being a teacher of long experience. She 
spent last summer in England, in special 

reparation for her new work, attending 
duane on Medizval History at Oxford. 


MME. BLAVATSKY'S ashes are now placed 
in three fine brass urns. One of these is at 
the London headquarters of the Theosopht 
cal Society in Avenue road, N.W. Another 
has been taken to India, placed in the 
headquarters at Madras. The third, under 
the keeping of Mr. Judge, the leader of the 
American Theosophists, will shortly be 
placed in a niche covered with glass in the 
wall of the principal lodge in New York 
City. 


July 28 1892 
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Credo. 


God dwells not in some place apart— 
In sacred ark or holy hill ; 

But his cathedral is the heart 
Which seeks his purpose to fulfill, 


Not ecstacy of mind is prayer, 

Nor worship many worded phrase ; 
Love only our petitions bear, 

And kindly deed is highest praise. 


Heaven’s jeweled walls about us rise, 
In masonry of holy thought. 

We build our ladders to the skies, 
By daily actions nobly wrought. 


Sin is but goodness overdone ; 
Creation holdeth nothiny base. 
Right hath her splendid reign begun, 
And Godward leads the human race. 
LINCOLN E. BROWN. 
Meadville, Pa. 
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The Unknowable or the Noth-— 
ing Hidden, Which Is It? 


How wonderfully passages of the 
Bible will flow in upon the under- 
standing sometimes, like a great wave 
of the ocean when the tide is coming 
in, effacing the marks of all that have 
come before it, and penetrating so 
much further inland than any that 
have flowed in before ! 

I woke this morning repeating—I 
think the words must have come to 
me in my sleep—‘‘ There is nothing 
hid that shall not be revealed.’’ It 
was almost as if the words were 
spoken in my ear, and yet it was to 
an inner ear, and so new was the 
meaning with which it came to me 
that, though it was scarcely day- 
light, I got up, took my Bible and 
concordance and looked up the var- 
ious passages in Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, where the same thing is said 
in little varying words. 

Matthew 10-26.—‘‘ For there is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed; and hid 
that shall not be kuown.”’ 

Mark 4-22.—‘‘ For there is nothing hid 
that shall not be manifested; neither was 


anything kept secret but that it shall come 
abroad.’’ 


Luke 8-17.—‘‘ For nothing is secret that 
shall not be made manifest; neither any- 
thing hid, that shall not be known and come 
abroad.”’ 

Thinking these things over, the 
‘‘ Unknowable ’’ came to me in a new 
light, and these passages, how. differ- 
ent was their meaning from that 
which used to be read into them by 
my minister and Sunday-school 
teacher; which was that every sin, 
every secret wrong doing of my whole 
life,would be read out to an assembled 
world in the Day of judgment! As 
realistic and as material was that 
judgment, as are the trees outside my | 
window. And how solemnly, after 
the prayer, acknowledging that we 
were but poor worms of the dust, not 
worthy so much as to lift up our eyes 
unto heaven, against whom we have 
sinned in every act and every thought 
of our lives from the day of our birth 
unto the present time’’—how sol- 
emnly I used to sing that old hymn: 


‘*Low on a narrow neck of land 
’Twixt unbounded seas I stand, 
Yet how insensible ; 
A point of time, a moment’s space 
Removes me to yon heavenly place 
And shuts me up in hell. 


‘“O God, my inmost soul convert 
And deeply on my thoughtless heart, 
Eternal things impress ; 
Make me to feel their solemn weight 
And save me e’er it be too late, 
Wake me to righteousness. 


‘* Before me place in dread array 
The pomp of that tremendous day 
When Thou with clouds shall come 
To judge the nations at Thy bar; 
And tell me, Lord, shall I be there 
To meet a joyful doom ? 


‘Be this my one great business here 
With holy trembling, holy fear, 
To make my calling sure; 

Thine utmost counsel to fulfill 
And suffer all Thy righteous will 


por the ‘‘ Nothing Hidden ?”’ 


‘the heirs of God! ‘ God’s 


And to the end endure.’” 
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It comes to me now, did I ever sing | 
that hymn? Did the sentiments ex- 
pressed in it, ever speak to my heart 
and soul? Did I ever believe them ? 
I sung them, I suppose, as others 
sing them to-day, utterly blinded to 
their most unchristian, most selfish 
significance, thus showing that a wider 
gulf separates some who may live 
without any separating wall between 
them than death itself could make 
between others. There is nothing 
that we less realize than the many 
actual civilizations that make up the 
population of a single town or village. 

But how about ‘“The Unknowable,’’ 
These 
thoughts by which I was awakened 
and from which I was some how di- 
verted by vivid remembrances of that 
old hymn rushing in, the words of 
which were flashed before me, with 
its place on the leaf of the hymn- 
book, as clearly as if they were writ- 
ten on the walls of my room. Ah! I 
see how it was. It was the old theol- 
ogy evoked from some cell of my 
brain and set over against the larger 
faith, the higher criticism of science 
and fact,—truths daily revealed by 
God and wrested by man from Nature 
—God and Man working together, 
suggesting that there is no ‘‘ Unknow- 
able,’’ that Spencer even, has not 
taken in all the factors about the 
‘‘Unknowable’’ in his test conclu- 
sions. 

Perhaps, instead of being worms of 
the dust, which I allow we may have 
been, in the eons of.the past-—as my 
little seven-year-old evolutionist said 
to me, musing over the flowers, ‘‘ Be- 
cause the flowers live on, they don’t 
die more than we do; they only 
change into something higher—per- 
haps, grandma, it’s butterfiies, and 
the worm, you know, sometime comes 
to be me’’—Perhaps instead of being 
worms of the dust of the old theology 
we, being sons and daughters of God, 
inheritors of his life, partakers of his 
spirit, are destined to eternal growth 
in ‘‘a knowledge of the truth.’’ As 
sings Tennyson, so may we: 


gig: we hie. «pn ie ae 
Nor lose their mortal new agred 
Nor change to us although they change ; 


Rapt from the fickle and the frail 
With gathered power, yet the same ; 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil.’’ 


O joy ineffable to believe this !— 
that no secret of nature or life shall 
prove unknowably hidden-from us, 
’s but in the 
germ.’’ We are to go on, increase of 
knowledge growing by what it feeds’ 
upon, until we arrive at the stature of 
that most celestial soul that earth has 
yet known, and his divine seership, 
derived from intimate communion 
with the Highest, shall be that of a 
common humanity. 

Nor need we limit the development 
of man to that stature, even, for did 
not Jesus himself say, ‘‘ Greater things 
than these shall ye see and do.’”’ ‘‘For 
the Father loveth the son and showeth 
him all things that he doeth, and he 
shall show him greater works than 
these, that ye may marvel.’’ Are not 
these promises of daily fulfillment? 
I have read to-day of well-attested 
miracles of hypnotism and psychic 
power more wonderful than the 
turning of waterintowine! ‘‘ Behold 
we know not what we shall be.’’ 

‘* Let men, then learn the revela- 
tion of all nature and all thought to 
his heart; this, namely, that the 
Highest dwells with him; that the 
sources of nature are in his own mind, 
if the sentiment of duty is there.’’ 


LUCINDA H. STONE. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Every faculty which is a receiver 
of pleasure has an equal penalty put 
on its abuse. It is to answer for its 
moderation with its life—R. W. Em- 


érvson. 


Gorresnondents. 


A Letter from Tower Hill. 


Dear over-worked tear-stained read- 
ers of Unity, I am moved by a great 
billow of sympathy, to open up to 
your gaze a small spec of paradise, at 
a very small cost. To tell you there 
zs balm in Gilead, there zs rest for the 
sole of your foot,and a surcease to your 
weary brains, all for less than it costs 
you in the noisy, dusty city, where it 
is dinned into your ears from morn 
till dewy eve, ‘‘Don’t drink the water 
on account of bacteria, don’t live on 
the alley for fear of bacteria, don’t let 
your windows remain open over night 
on account of the catarrhal winds 
from the lake or the depredations of 
your fellow man, who is a little more 
sinful than yourself! Pack your grip- 
sack at once, if you have one, and in- 
quire of the first railroad man you 
meet, the way to the beautiful heights 
of Tower Hill, the home of the whip- 
poor-will and the shy rabbit. Where 
the wild fox digs his hole unscared 
and tents are rented for two-fifty per 
week. Where the wild honey is 
sweeter than the nectar of gods and 
cream, eggs and fresh butter joined to 
ye gentle biscuit, can be had for three 
dollars per week extra. Children al- 
lowed at the first table and treated 
almost as well as though they had a 
right to live and havea being. Yet 
for the benefit of the aforesaid tear- 
stained, let me be minute and go into 
detail, that he who runs may read. 
We started from Chicago after pur- 
chasing a tourist’s ticket, price eight 
dollars and five cents for the round 
trip, for Spring Green, that being the 
stopping place of the cars, the place 
where you shake off the cares of the 
world and descend into the calm sweet 
rest of the valley. But I am flying 
again; let me keep to the earth long 
enough to tell you how to reach there. 
Here at Spring Green a tame Jebu 
with a fine new four-seated buck- 
board awaits you. You and your 
baggage are taken through a lonely 
bit of scenery. The dfive, arched by 
interlocking boughs and bordered by 
wild roses and tangling vines for three 
miles, and twenty-five cents. 

If you have written to Mrs. Lacker- 
steen before you started you will find 
a nice room built in the, woods esfeci- 
ally adapted to your spiritual needs, 
no matter how fastidious you may be. 
Here you find an enticingly clean 
spring-bed — real wire —and pillows 
that you can find without the aid of 
broom or telescope. And oh, how 
grateful the soft, cool water feels on 
your poor, badgered head, how you 
drink it, and lave in it with no fear 
of the death dealing microbe. You 
sleep, you wake with the songs of 
many birds, you pinch yourself, you 
resort to all sorts of tricks to unde- 
ceive yourself, that you are not still 
dreaming and finally you come to the 
conclusion ‘‘’Tis really I, but changed 
in the twinkle of an eye.’’ Then you 
go to the uncurtained window, take 
one long, sweet breath of the morn- 
ing, and shout, if you do as I did, 
and raise.your voice to the old, old 
song, ‘‘ This is the land I long have 
sought and mourned because I found 
it not.’’ But you can’t linger all day 
to sing, for you hear the ringing of a 
very modest bell, and as when you 
were in the world, conclude it means 
hot rolls and coffee, so you move 
down the hill, and if you can possibly 
take your eyes from the purple hills 


and the blue river, you can see many | 


pretty cottages containing what used 
to be the aforsaid tear-stained, but 
now the happy people of All Souls 
Unity Club. Here, perched on the 
highest point looking towards heaven 
Miss McChesney has pitched her tent, 
and for a time has exchanged the 
ruler and slate for the seductive 


eli 


Kodak ; a little to the right of her 
Rev. Mr. Hunting’s tent with a 
hospital looking flap swaying in the 
wind. A few steps farther down, 
Mr. Jones’s cottage a little more aris- 
tocratic on account of two kinds of 
paint and lattice work. Next, Mrs. 
Kelly, with an art-crushing, rustic 
porch and railing after Tadema. 
Then comes Mrs. Lackersteen’s ample 
nest for the five little Lackersteens. 
A short distance to the right is Mrs. 
Doud’s, still more pretentious with a 
forty foot veranda from which she 
views the sunsets famous for their 
great beauty. Then come the new 
posts for Mrs. Longenecker’s palatial 
residence that is to be. Then comes 
Mrs. Anderson’s, called the Long 
House from its primitive construction, 
being one step in the process of Evo- 
lution from the cave-dwellers’ habita- 
tion; a few steps to the right you will 
stumble on the little chapel, a very 
unique affair, where the intellect is 
allowed full play and the piano is 
heard in the land. A small distance 
from that is a house built for the 
accommodation of those who are 
obliged to return to the earth sooner 
than the others, called transients, at 
present occupied by Masters Woolley, 
Anderson, Frear and Lieb. All this 
you see before you reach the cosy, 
little dining-room, decorated with 
sweet ferns and roses; and if you are 
still and listen you will be perfectly 
delighted at the utter freedom from 
all conventionality, and a very sweet 
and simple life is yours if you will 
have it. Oh tired souls, come and 
open your hearts to the sweet elevat- 
ing influences of nature for a short 
time; live outside of your eternal 
money making, all for five dollars 
and a half a week. 

For further particulars, address 
Mrs. Dr. Lackersteen, Hillside, Wis. 

One of the Translated. 


EDITOR UNITY.—You invite com- 
ments on the last phase of the ‘‘ West- 
ern Issue.’’ As I was opposed to 
Mr. Sunderland’s resolution I feel 
called upon to say that I was charmed 
by the divine equality of the spirit 
which carried that resolution. The 
Western Conference to secure the 
broadest available fellowship and 
heartiest co-operation dared to be, 
seemingly inconsistent. Yet, I agree 
with you that, logically, this resolu- 
tion is in the.direction of a credal 
dogmatism—but then we are not 
logical. 

We came dangerously near destroy- 
ing our fellowship in finding a theo- 
retical basis for it, and we did not 
quite escape the danger of sacrificing 
the dearest interests of religion itself 
in proving that we enlarged religion 
by emphasizing one of its elements 
exclusively. When the Conference 
resolved to secure the fellowship any- 
way and let the emphasis fall on 
whatever elements of religion we 
might compass it was divinely illogi- 
cal and gloriously inconsistent. Apart 
from the fellowship question, the pass- 
age of this resolution means exactly 
what the rescinding of the Cincinnati 
resolution would have meant. 

I, for one, am glad the new-old 
basis of religion, with all its elements, 
philosophical and zsthetic as well as 
ethical, has been restored. It will be 
a cause of congratulation if we have a 
little less laceration of the unbending 
prophet and a little more of the 
humane priest. Emphasizing the 
moral element in religion made 
Samuel a bloody tyrant, Jeremiah a 
fountain of tears, and even Carlyle a 
scold. The moral sense has been 
guilty ef every enormity under the 
sun. It lit the fires and turned the 
thumb screws and saw glory in sense- 
less martyrdom. It even converts 
our household’s queen into a plague. 
The passage of this resolution means 
morality plus reason and plus beauty 

ifest, as grace in religion. It 
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means an ungracious word or deed is 
as great asin asanimmoralact. And 
that means genuine fellowship and the 


grace of religion. 
E. POWELL. 


Shunch Yoon Pulpit. 


The First Universal Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago. 


BY COUNT GOBLET d’ALVIELLA. 


Translated for Unity from the French, in the Re- 
vue de Belgique, by Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth. 

Religious bodies have often held as- 
semblies for regulating points of dis- 
cipline, and questions ofdogma. Such 
have been the grand councils of Bud- 
dhists and of Christians; such are the 
assemblies of synods ; the conferences, 
conventions, ecclesiastical congresses 
which, availing themselves of the in- 
creased facilities for communication, 
assemble annually, now in one city, 
now in another, especially in the heart 
of Protestant countries. 

Controversial assemblies have also 
occurred where theologians of oppos- 
ing faiths havetried to convince each 
other, and to gain for their respective 
tenets new adherents from their audit- 
ors, particularly the temporal authori- 
ties which convened them. Such was 
the famous dispute of Elijah and Baal 
on Mount Carmel, when the adversa- 
ries argued with thunder-bolts ; such 
have been the edifying controversies 
between Brahminists and Buddhists 
so frequently invoked in the works of 
the latter; the oratorical tournaments 
between Pagans and Christians; 
between monks and rabbis ; the collo- 
quies between Catholics and Protest- 
ants immediately after the Reforma- 
tion. Except in the golden legends 
it is rare that these discussions have 
led to the conversion of any one, al- 
though each party has invariably 
claimed the victory. If they have 
sometimes resulted in an official de- 
cision, it is because these judges 
sought a pretext to justify an inter- 
vention already decided upon in ad- 
vance, and dictated by reasons of 
state. 

Our century has seen, for the first 
time, different religions allowing 
themselves to be represented by their 
leaders in assemblies which pursue a 
philanthropic or general ethical aim : 
Peace and Temperance Congresses, 
Associations for Social Reform, Public 
Morality, organizations for relieving 
distress, etc. Doubtless these objects 
interest current theology, but indi- 
rectly. It was much, however, to 
have led men to unite with a view to 
common action, who have hitherto de- 
nounced and anathematized each 
other. 

It was reserved for Americans to go 
one step farther in taking the initia- 
tive of a congress to which are invited 
those of every faith, all sects, all spir- 
its sympathetic with religious prog- 
ress, not to plead the superiority of 
their respective theology, but to seek 
and set forth the principles common 
to all religions. 

The significance of such an attempt 
can not be too much insisted upon. 


_In opposition to sectarian points of, 


view which identify religion and the 
doctrines of one or another particular 
form of worship it implies: (1,) That 
religious sentiment possesses general 
forms and even a sphere of action in- 
dependent of any particular theology. 
(2,) That men belonging to churches, 
the most diverse can and should come 
to an understanding with each other, 
in order to realize this program com- 
mon toall religions. 

_ The initiative of the project is due 
to the organizers of the special con- 
gresses which the different sects of 
the United States propose to hold at 


¥ Chicago during the World’s Exposi- | 
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tion called a simultaneous meeting of 
Baptists, Roman Catholics, Congrega- 
tionalists, Jews, Episcopalians, Luth- 
erans, Methodists, Quakers, Sweden- 
borgians, Unitarians and Universalists 
to confer regarding the material or- 
ganization of their respective bodies. 
From this meeting a permanent com- 
mittee was constituted under the 
leadership of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, the Reverend John Henry Bar- 
rows. The plan of an Ecumenical 
Council of religions was formulated, 
which should include the representa- 
tives of all the grand historic relig- 
ions, with a view to bringing out the 
harmony and religious unity of 
humanity, as well as the moral and 
spiritual factors of human progress. 

This committee enlarged its num- 
bers by adding to itself an Advisory 
Council, consisting of eminent per- 
sons chosen from among the different 
denominations of the United States 
and the Old World; at the same time 
addressing to all religious organiza- 
tions a circular wherein the nature 
and aim of the project was set forth, 
and in which this appeal is made: 
‘“Now that the nations are being 
brought into closer and friendlier re- 
lations with each other, the time is 
apparently ripe for new manifesta- 
tions and developments of religious 
fraternity. Humanity, though sun- 
dered by oceans and languages, and 
widely differing forms of religion, is 
yet one in need, if not altogether one 
in hope. ; It is proposed 
to contribute to those forces which 
shall bring about the unity of the 
race in the worship of God and the 
service of man. Let representatives 
from every part of the globe be inter- 
rogated and bidden to declare what 
they have to offer or suggest for the 
world’s betterment ; what light re- 
ligion has to throw on the labor prob- 
lem; the educational questions and 
the perplexing social conditions of our | 
times ; and what illumination it can 
give to subjects of vital interest that 
come before the other congresses of 
1893.’’(*) 

It is interesting to observe that 
among the signatures of this docu- 
ment are found, besides Jews and 
Unitarians, not only orthodox Protes- 
tants, but even Roman Catholics, even 
American Roman Catholics, notably, 
Archbishop Feehan, who has accepted, 
without a scruple, a seat in this 
selected committee, of which a Presby- 
terian pastor is chairman, and an An- 
glican bishop vice-chairman. More 
than this, among the first names in 
the list is that of the American Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, followed closely by that 
of a Musselman well known in India, 
Ameer-Ali of Calcutta. 

Many Buddhists of Japan have 
promised their co-operation, their 
presence, even, thus giving the finish- 
ing touch to this veritable mosaic, this 
unprecedented tentative of religious 
syncretism. (7) 

The President of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition has already published 
his first report on the preparatory 
work of this Congress in which he 
says: ‘‘ It is our own expectation that 
the Parliament of Religions will be 
the most important, commanding and 
influential, as surely it will be the 
most phenomenal fact, of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. The spirit of frater- 
nity is growing among nations, and 
among the churches of Christendom. 
If, in 1893, not only Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and representatives 
of the Greek church, but Buddhists, 
Brahmins, Confucians, Parsees and 
Mohammedans shall sit together in 


(*)Preliminary address by the Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, Chairman. 


(T) Ican but regret with an emplHasis somewhat 
local, that the word Parliament should have been 
substituted for Congress. A Parliament suggests a 
hall where one imposes the decisions of the majority; 
a Congress calls up the idea of an assembly where 
one tries to finda common ground by agreement 
and good will of all. 


frank and friendly conference over the 
greatest things of our common spirit- 
ual and moral life, this one fact will 
impart to the Columbian Exposition 
a great celebrity and importance.”’ 
He then publishes extracts from let- 
ters of sympathy and acceptance which 
have been received, signed for the 
most part by names well known in 
America, England, Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
India and in Japan. Among others, 
those of Gladstone, Whittier, Tenny- 
son and Edwin Arnold. Cardinal 
Gibbons writes: ‘‘I deem the move- 
ment you are engaged in promoting 
worthy of all encouragement and 
praise. I rejoice to learn 
that the project for a religious con- 
gress has already won the sympathies 
and enlisted the active co-operation of 
those in the front rank of human 
thought and progress, even in other 
lands than ours. If conducted with 
moderation and goodwill, such a con- 
gress may result, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, in benefits more 
far-reaching than the most sanguine 
could dare to hope for.’’ Ameer-Ali, 
after having expressed the desire to 
be in Chicago in 1893, in order to 
participate in the greatest achievement 
of the century, adds, ‘‘ You have my 
most: cordial sympathy in the great 
work of bringing together, on a com- 
mon humanitarian platform, the rep- 
resentatives of all important moral 
creeds. I regard your program as 
marking an epoch in the history of 
religious development.’’ 

‘‘T sympathize with the spirit of 
your circular,’’ writes the President 
of the Anglo-American College at 
Constantinople ; ‘‘and I have, no 
doubt, that such a congress will im- 
press the world with the fact that 
there is a unity in religion, broader 
and deeper than has ever been gener- 
ally recognized. The more I am 
brought into contact with many dif- 
ferent faiths the more am I impressed 
with the thought that there is a God 
to whom we are tfesponsible for our 
actions, that to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God, is essen- 
tially the foundation of religion.’’ 
‘‘Such an assembly,’’ writes T.F.Sew- 
ard, ‘‘ would never have been possi- 
ble until the present day, and it now 
marks a distinct epoch in the evolu- 
tion of the race.’’ The Methodist 
bishop, John H. Vincent, wishes, that 
after a two hours’ session of denomina- 
tional divisions, there should be a 
meeting of the whole, to recognize 
their general relations with humanity. 
‘This would be,’’ he adds, ‘‘the 
most magnificent spectacle the world 
has ever seen.’’ ‘‘I do not/doubt,’’ 
writes Professor Simon, of Edinburgh, 
‘‘that the idea of the Congress will 
greatly promote that brotherhood of 
the nations for which so many of the 
best men of the race are longing and 
working. While sitting last year on 
the shore of your wonderful lake, I 
fell to dreaming of the day when 
English-speaking branches of the 


human race should be _§ federated. 
Your dream includes mine—is 
grander. May it be much more than 


a dream, and that soon.’’ Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Gannett, pastor of an impor- 
tant Unitarian congregation, says, 
‘“Your plan will summon the most 
truly Ecumenical Council of religion 
that the world has ever seen or 
dreamed of. Whoever cares for free- 
dom, fellowship and character in relig- 
ion, must needs wish the beautiful 
hope success, and be glad to do any- 
thing he can to further it.’’ | 
“Among the many noteworthy 
features of this century,’’ writes the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, D. D., of 
the Manchester New College, Oxford, 
England, ‘‘none impress me more 
than the heightened interest in relig- 
ion among the English-speaking 
race. . To bring these ac- 
tivities into friendly relation to each 
other, to help them to a truer inter- 
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pretation of their meaning, and im. 
part to them a fresh impulse for the 
common service of man in common 
love to God, this is indeed a worthy 
aim, and I rejoice with all my sou] 
that your vast plan has awakened so 
much sympathy among the churches.”’ 

Among the universities of the 
United States which have sent sym- 
pathetic responses, should be men- 
tioned those of Minnesota, Michigan, 
Washington, Lake Forest, etc. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Peabody, of Harvard 
University, ‘‘ Nothing can contribute 
so largely to the honor of religion, to 
the establishment of Christian faith, 
as a mutually good understanding 
among those of every name who be- 
lieve in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.’’ 

President William C. Roberts, of 
the Lake Forest University, values 
the rich materials which this Congress 
wlll furnish to those engaged in pre- 
paring a Philosophy of Religion, and 
the Rev. J. E. Rankin, President of 
Howard University at Washington, 
cries with enthusiasm, ‘‘It is as 
though the Babel tongues of the 
world were coming back to speak the 
one dialect of heaven. The concep- 
tion is worthy of the age in which we 
live, of the continent which Columbus 
discovered, nay better, of Him who 
would draw all men to Himself.’’ 
Finally Dr. Francis EK. Clark, about 
to make a tour of the world, lends 
himself to the promotion of the plan 
in Europe, Asia and Australia. 

The various letters given in this 
report have this point in common, 
they all insist upon. the novelty and 
importance of the Congress. The 
writers all see in this project the 
manifestation of a growing sympathy 
between different sects, and all ex- 
press the hope that from it may result 
a more intimate fellowship among re- 
ligious people to the profit of justice 
and morality. 

It must be admitted that there are 
traces of American rhetoric in some 
of these responses. . But the general 
accord of sentiment is none the less a 
remarkable and significant symptom. 

Doubtless, the greatest difficulties 
are yet to be met, and the critical 
hour has not yet struck. It is one 
thing to obtain the adhesion of gen- 
erous men, belonging to most opposed 
forms of worship, to this srand plan, 
and quite another to bring these same 
persons to discuss the delicate prob- 
lems of faith without mutual  irrita- 
tion, to find acommon ground where 
religious action shall have a field 
outside of denominational divergence. 

Nevertheless, the fact that such an 
idea should arise, should receive or- 
ganization and secure so large a num- 
ber of avowed sympathizers in 
churches the most diverse, will suf- 
fice, whatever may follow, to make of 
this attempt, as its promoters have 
well expressed, a*sign of the times, 
and a new point of departure in the 
development of religious evolution. 

The accessions mentioned above 
are an accomplished fact. Now, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they con- 
tain certain large consequences for 
the nature and role of religion. 

If a religious congress is judged to 
be possible, besides and apart from 
sectarian congresses, which are to be 
held at Chicago, it must be admitted 
that the themes with which it shall 
be occupied have in themselves dis- 
tinct existence, of importance supe- 
rior, even, to those with which the 
latter will deal. 

There is then a religion which is 
the religion par excellence; and which 
is superior to any particular religion 
whatever. This universal religion in- 
cludes the beliefs common to all 
churches; faith in God, in moral 
recompense, in the imperative char- 


acter of duty. Its observances consist | 


in love towards God and man, in the 
practice of morality, in united efforts 
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orating their social relations. All 
known religions tend to blend in 
this vast synthesis, at once divine 
and human; they are no longer any- 
thing but sects, rites, local and trans- 
itory forms of the church universal ; 
and their respective value, as one of 
the most esteemed leaders of an or- 
thodox faith said recently, is meas- 
ured by the degree with which they 
favor the progress of humanity. (*) 

Doubtless, it is all in good faith that 
the promoters of the Congress declare 
in their circular that their object is 
not ‘‘ to create the temper of indiffer- 
entism in regard to the imortant 
peculiarities distinguishing the re- 
ligions of the world, but rather to 
bring together in frank and friendly 
conference the most eminent men of 
different faiths, strong in their per- 
sonal convictions, who will strive to 
see and show what are the supreme 
truths, and what light religion has to 
throw on the great problems of the 
age.’’ Nevertheless the affirmation 
that there exist in religion ‘‘ supreme 
truths,’’ and that these may by mu- 
tual understanding between different 
sects, be considered apart from the 
others, implies that these o/fer truths, 
those held exclusively by certain de- 
nominations, are of ‘‘supreme,’’ or, 
at least that they are of secondary 
importance compared with the first. 
It is moreover evident that a religion 
which can claim at once the faith of 
Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Parsees, Buddhists, and Confucians— 
granting the existence of such a 
faith—-should be considered as doing 
away with doctrines in virtue of 
which these various religious groups 
not only contradict each other, but 
too often outlaw one another. I will 
add that this common religion, the 
only universal religion, is by this 
very reason of its universality, the 
most conformed to the exigencies of 
human brotherhood, and it would 
not be dificult to show that it is also 
the least opposed to the pretentions 
of science ; which tends to assure it 
an immense advantage in our epoch 
and our social environment. 

We are only beginning, at least on 
the European continent, to take into 
account the crisis into which we are 
precipitated by the divorce of religion 
and science. The scientific spirit, 
forced to developiitself in antagonism 
with dogma,: onee freed from the 
bonds in which the church had hoped 
to imprison it, has affected to despise 
and tried to uproot the religious sentt- 
ment which it considered exclusively 
under the features of.a narrow and 
irrational fanaticism. But the relig- 
ious sentiment which is essentially 
the universal aspiration towards the 
ideal, has taken its revenge, like a 
spring kept down too tightly, and has 
unloosed the mystical reaction whose 
irresistible force is making itself felt 
about us in art, drama, literature, 
politics and philosophy, as well as in 
religion. ‘This reaction is making its 
Way, even where it has not taken the 
form of a return, pure and simple, to 
old forms of worship. It depends 
upon us in a measure that this re- 
actionary movement shall become not 
Only an instrument of zsthetic, moral 
and religious revival, but a new force 
In the service of human progress and 
social pacification. For this end we 
Should facilitate, for all religions, 
access to the way in which the pro- 
moters of the congress have not hes- 
tated to enter, and ‘it is for this 
reason that I feel that these pioneers 
of a new reformation havea right to 
all our sympathies as to all our en- 
COuragement. While elsewhere one 
sees men fold .their arms and shut 
their eyes, they, with the practical 

merican spirit, have put themselves 
resolutely to work. 


eesti 


; 4 ‘The service of humanity in the most exalted 
a ere of life and activity is the soverign touch- 
eee of the value of the churches.” Mr. John Clif- 
ary President of the Baptist Union: Religious 
Systems of the World; tank. 1890,”’ 


decadence of our civilization, 


Now let us not deceive ourselves 
between the two great problems which 
hold within themselves the support or 
the 
social question and the religious ques- 
tion—the relations are closer than our 
short-sighted economists, or even our 
state socialists, imagine. 

It is no longer possible to escape 
from this double enigma; either we 
must solve it rationally or the sphinx 
will devour us. 


A British Vice. 


But the eyes of the British public, 
which are so open to the scandals of 
royal baccarat, ought not to be closed 
to the evils of the turf. A greater 
pest of its kind than the British bet- 
ting ring probably has never visited 
any nation. There is nothing in 
horse racing any more than in foot 
racing or any other athletic contest to 
which any one but an ascetic would 
object. Horse racing may be useful 
in keeping up the breed of horses, 
though there seems reason to suspect 
that this plea for the turf is somewhat 
hollow. The Greek chariot races ex- 
cite in us no feeling of moral aversion ; 
nor would the Roman chariot races, 
apart from the character of the pro- 
fessional charioteers and other vile 
accompaniments of thecircus. Again 
if there are races there must be prizes, 
though.the Greek chaplet is far pre- 
ferable as a prize tothe British purse. 
It is when we come to betting that the 
immorality and the degradation be- 
gin. The mania for betting on races 
in England is inconceivable; most 
respectable journals in the Provinces 
devote whole columns to its service ; 
before a great race the whole country 
is thus turned into a gambling table, 
and the effects on national character 
are what they could not fail to’ be. 
A faint trace of something that is not 
gambling pure and simple may per- 
haps be said to linger so long as a 
man is backing his own judgment 
about horses. But the most of those 
who bet in saloons know nothing 
about horses whatever, and in staking 
their money on an event are simply 
throwing dice. 

It is needless to speak of the train | 
of blacklegging sharpers, rufflans and | 
blackguards of all kinds that the turf 
now breeds and supports. If, in this 
wild whirligig of British politics, | 
power should ever come into the) 
hands of a Cromwellian dictator he 


could not do the country ja greater, 


service than by passing the plow over 

the race courses. ,.fMe would risk his 

life in doing so as much as he would 

by turning out the House of Com- 

mons: but he would extinguish infi- 

nite vice and misery without destroy- 

ing anything that was healthy, manly, 

or even truly national. It is to be 

feared that England has done not a 

little to infect other nations with this 

mania, which is supposed to have 

about it something aristocratic ; and 

she has not been able to give them as: 
a partial antidote a full counterpart of 
her jockey club, which, consisting of 
recognized leaders of society, is strong 

enough to maintain and does main- 

tain on the actual race-course the 

principles of racing honor. 

The eh ate of money is very | 
apt to turn even games and contests 
of skill or muscle into counterparts of 
card sharping. I heard an old officer 
of the British army say that he 
always watched with special misgiv- 
ing the career of a young man who 
excelled in billiards. 
tion to cheat by disguising your 
play,’’ he said, ‘‘ was a trap into 
which it was easy to glide without 
having your sense of honor directly 
challenged, as it must be if you felt 
tempted to cheat at cards.’’ One manly 
sport after another seems to be tainted 


| and degraded by professionalism and 


betting. One hears of boat races 


| self-preservation. 


‘‘The tempta- ) 
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and games of ball being sold; and | Howe Downes writes disparagingly of im- 


though there is probably much more 
smoke than fire, the Very suspicion is 
degrading to the sport. Moral cru- 
sades, though they have overthrown 
evil institutions such as slavery or the 
corn laws, seldom come to much 
when directed against prevailing 
vices ; and, therefore, to organize a 
crusade against the prevailing vice 
of the day would probably be futile. 
But so far as anything can be done by 
personal effort and influence, gam- 
bling and betting must claim, in a 
degree second only to drinking, the 
attention of the social reformer.— 
Goldwin Smith, in the Independent. 


Ohe Siudy Gable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Periodicals. 


THE second number of the new quarterly, 
The New World, opens with a long and able 
article byE. BenjaminAndrews on ‘The Social 
Plaint.’’ Itis both sympathetic, and phil- 
osophical in tone and sums up with the con- 
clusion that though in the writer’s opinion, 
socialism is not coming, we are at the be- 
ginning of a new era of growth in our social 
structure which must inevitable bring many 
changes. The theorists on all sides reach 
conclusions too easily: “That pleasing 
optimism which views all increase of wealth 
as inevitably, under natural law, a blessing 
to wage-workers, is very shallow. At 
present our business is the analysis of social 
conditions—deep, patient, and undogmatic.”’ 
What Mr. Savage has to say on the subject 
he has discussed so long, and in all its bear- 
ings, ‘‘ Religious Evolution,’’ may be easily 
gathered from the title. T. K. Sheyne writes 
in scholarly fashion on “The Origin and 
Meaning of the story of Sodom,’ Prof. 
Maurice Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins fol- 
lows with a learned and interesting discus- 
sion of ‘‘The Foundation of Buddhism,”’’ 
which he divines, philosophically, in the 
thought of the Upanishads. The law of evo- 
lution is applied throughout this study. 
The conception of the Brahma fades out into 
the Buddhistic Nirvana ; the term samsaéra, 
‘round of births,’’ is common to Brahman- 
ism, and Buddhism ; the karma, the conduct 
during a given life which regulates the next 


| existence, is the Buddhist kamma, the de- 


sire for life is designated in the Buddhistical 
writings by tanha, which is the Pali form of 
Sanscrit ‘‘trsa,’’ a word obviously connected 
with English ‘‘thirst,’’ and so on. Even 
the institutions.and moral dictates of Budd- 
hism are not so entirely original as is popu- 
larly supposed.’’ Francis Tiffany, writes on 
‘‘Imagination in Religion,’’ divining relig- 
ion not from intellectual speculation, but as 
one expression of the instinct of human 
QO. D. McConnell writes 
to prove that ‘‘ The Next Step in Christian- 


‘ity ’’,is towards the establishment of a relig- 


ion of conduct as opposed to the faintest 
shade of a religion of dogma. Prof. Royce’s 
‘“Implications of Self-Consciousness’’ will 
be read with interest and profit in connec- 
tion with his new book. Nobuta Kishimoto 
presents the claims ofa foreign faith toa 
Japanese understanding in an article, ‘‘How 
I came into Christianity,’ and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, philosophizes in the style of an 
essay on ‘‘ New Forms in Christian Educa- 
tion,’ presenting the same rational and 
helpful views set forth in Robert Elsmere 
and David Grieve. 


THE New England Magazine opens with 
a readable and instructive paper on ‘‘ The 
Heart of Chicago,’’ by Franklin H. Head. 
It gives an account of inner circles of the 

reat Western metropolis, and is illustrated 
by Charles H. Woodbury, Jo. H. Hatfield, 
and others. The frontispiece of the number 
is a scene among the Chicago wharves, and 
is drawn by Cherles H. Woodbury. Don 
Cayetano Romero contributes an article on 
‘The Republic of Mexico,’’ the second in 
the South American series to run through 
the summer months, and illustrated from 
photographs specially taken. Professor 
Elihu Thomson writes of electricity in do- 
mestic and commercial life. He thinks that 
before long electricity will solve the domes- 
tic servant question, rapid transit, and com- 
pletely revolutionize manufactures and our 
social economy. Prosper Bender talks on 
“The French Canadians in New England,”’ 
showing how they are invading the country 
to their own and its benefit. William 
Clarke, an English essayist, gives a sketch 
of Edward Augustus Freeman; and Edward 
Grubb, another English author writes on 
‘‘The Socialism of James Russell Lowell,”’ 
trying to show Hosea Biglow’s sympathy 
with modern socialism. Walter Blackburn 
Harte contributes an essay on the antiquity 
of the short story in literature. William 


pressionism in painting. W. D. McCrackan, 
who has made a special study of Swiss his- 
tory, has an essay on ‘‘The True Bonivard, 
the Prisoner of Chillon.’’ Charles Frederick 
Danforth contributes a timely article on 
‘‘Black Bass Fishing in New England.’’ 
The stories of the number are ‘‘A Modern 
Lear,’’ by Ethelwyn Wetherald, which is 
very clever, and ‘‘Tom’s ‘Liza,’’ by Edith 
Elmer, by no means so good. The poetry 
is contributed by Col. Higginson, Edith 
Mary Norris, Minna Irving and Anthony 
P. De Freitas. Edwin D. Mead writes on 
General Armstrong and the work of the 
Hampton Institute for Negroes, in the Edit- 
or’s Table. 


THE forum also comes promptly to the 
front in two campaign articles on the princi- 
pal presidential candidates, by Senator Haw- 
ley, on Harrison, and C. F. Adams on Cleve- 
land. The same number is notable also 
because it contains an article of great com- 
mercial interest on ‘‘ The Coal Supply and 
the Reading Leases,’’ by President McLeod, 
of the Reading Company, which is the first 
statement that he has made. There follows 
‘‘A Study of the European Armies, by Col. 
Theodore A. Dodge, who has just returned 
from a winter’s tour of observation in 
Europe ; ‘‘Communal Ownership the Cause 
of the Russian Famine.’’ by William C. 
Edgar, commissioner from America for the 
relief of the sufferers. ‘*‘ The Standard Oil 
Trust ; the Gospel of Greed,’’ by Roger 
Sherman, an article in reply to the recent 
defence of the Trust by its solicitor, Mr. 
Dodd ; ‘‘ The Waste of Women’s Intellect- 
ual Force,’’ by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensse- 
laer, showing the practical use women may 
make of the higher education; ‘‘ Why 
Women are Paid Less than Men,’’ by Col- 
onel Carroll D. Wright, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor; ‘‘ The Consumer,’’ a 
study of current political ‘‘mis-economy,’’ 
by Isaac L. Rice ; an interesting literary study 
on ‘‘ Thomas Hardy and His Novels,’’ by 
William Sharp; ‘‘The Necessity for Uni- 
form State Laws,’’ by Professor James F, 
Colby, member of the committee on uni- 
form laws of the American Bar Association ; 
and ‘‘ Does the Negro Pay for His Educa- 
tion ?’’ by George W. Cable. 


THE article of leading interest in the 
North American Review is the symposium 
on the Silver Question, ‘‘What Shall the 
Ratio be!’’ from the pens of Senators Stew- 
art and Hansbrough, Representatives 
Springer, Bland and Dalzell. Frederick 
Douglas has something to say on ‘Lynch 
Law in the South.’’ He denies that rape is 
a crime characteristic of his race,and de- 
nounces the oppressive measures against the 
black man still in existence in the South. 
W. H. Mallock replies to Lady Jeune’s much 
talked-of article in London society. The gov- 
ernor of Minnesota writes on ‘*The Needs 
of the New Northwest.’’ Bishops Doane 
and Mallalien urge the preacher’s right to 
talk on politics. Archibald Forbes contrib- 
utes the first of two articles on Lincoln, 
this dealing with him as a strategist. A 
second article on ‘‘Prehistoric Times in 
Egypt and Palestine,’’ appears by Sir. J. 
William Dawson. The Dean of St. Paul 
puts ina plea for the continued use of the 
cathedral. Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, writes on 
‘*Organized Labor in the Campaign. 


THE July Avena contains an article by 
the courageous American woman-explorer 
of Africa, Mrs. French-Sheldon, entitled 
“The First Circumnavigation of Lake 
Chola.’’ The paper is handsomely illus- 
trated. Mildred Aldrich contributes a 
sketch of the accomplished actress, Julia 
Marlowe. Annie L. Diggs writes on the 
‘“Women in the Alliance Movement.’’ An 
English writer, J. F. Muirhead, describes 
under the caption ‘‘ Land *of Social Con- 
trasts,’’ a Briton’s Impressions of America, 
writing in an entertaining and witty man- 
ner. Edwin Ried contributes ‘‘A Brief for 
the Plaintiff’? to the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy. Three representative con- 
gressmen discuss the merits of the com- 
ing campaign ; Mr. Springer speaking for 
the democrats, Mr. Watson for the People’s 
party, and Mr. Burrows for the republicans. 
The editor indulges in one of his favorite 
talks on Hypnotism and Mental suggestion. 
Rev. Frank N. Raile has something to say 
on ‘‘The World’s Religions at the World’s 
Fair.”’ 


In the current A/dlanitc Mr. Lapcadio 
Hearne writes in his usual entertaing way 
on Japanese Gardens, giving an account of 
the methods of the Japanese gardener of the 
old school. Eben Grenough Scott contrib- 
utes a paper on McClellan. We have before 
noticed Mr. Edward G. Mason’s article on 
‘*Chicago.’’ 
Miss Vida Scudder’s essay on Shelley’s 
Prometheus. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., 
has a bright and pertinent word to say about 
‘‘The Armenian Idealist,’’ and William 
Cranston Larned gives us one of his Greek 
studies, ‘‘Leoking towards Salamis.’’ Mr. 
Crawford’s *“‘Don Orsino’’ is continued ; 
and Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Unguarded Gates,’ a 
plea against foreign immigration, which 
even his grace of diction can not 
from logical weakness is the most notable 

oetical production, | 


An excellent literary study is _ 
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Botes from the ‘Fisti. 


Manly. lowa.—The Rev. T. P. Byrnes, of 
Humboldt, improved his vacation July roth, 
by treating the people of this place with 
two excellent discourses, morning — was 
‘*Natural Religion,’’ showed in a masterly 
way how the trees, flowers and plants dis- 
played their religion and how we might 
profit with a lesson from these non-sectarian 
teachers to do our duty if we would work 
and try for ourselves. Evening service, 
‘‘What must we do to be saved,’’ was grand, 
showing us clearly that depending on the 
blood of Jesus having paid it all was trifling 
with the work set before us. There were 
good characters who lived from Moses to 
Malachi long before the time of Jesus whose 
lives were examples of goodness and they 
were no doubt saved without the shedding 
of Jesus’ blood and every man’s duty is to 
save themselves and take Jesus as a guide 
and follow his teachings. 

The day opened with rain. The attend- 
ance was light. A number have expressed 
a desire for more such sermons. If any 
other minister would feel at liberty to give 
us another. such a treat it would surely help 
our little society. It is over a year since we 
had a preacher before last November, when 
Rev. Staples called on his way to Con- 
ference and the outsiders begin to wish for 
more. Rev. Staples’s sermon was on ‘‘Crea- 
tion,’’ showing the starting point of good 
and explaining in a very clear manner the 
meaning of the word creation, that sermon 
was yood and regret we did not make 
notice of it before now. 


Boston.— Nothing but the storing of win- 
ter coals is lively here. Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday are quiet times; the people 
have sailed and ridden to suburban beaches. 
Union church meetings are thinly attended. 
Friday evening religious conferences make 
shortened exercises in this yearly vacation 
time of pastors. Grove meetings are this 
summer a great success in many places in 
New England. 

—The Ministers Institute of 1892 will open 
its meetings October 17th, in Newton, Mass. 
Some of the topics to be considered are 
‘Progress in Theology,’’ by Prof. Egbert 


Smyth. ‘‘ New Unitarianism’’ by Rev. E. 
H. Hall. ‘‘Are Acquired Qualities Inher- 
ited?’’ by Prof. Alpheus Hyat. ‘“ The 


Psalms,’’ ‘‘The Avesta,’ ‘‘ Faith in the 
Soul.’’? Speakers from various religious de- 
nominations will speak on ‘‘ The present 
Outlook in Religion.’’ 


Toledo.— Plans are under consideration 
among the members of the Unitarian church 
here, Rev. A. G. Jennings, pastor, for a new 
church building. The auditorium will seat 
350, to which can be added 200 more by 
throwing open the doors of the adjacent 
class-room, on the side of which is another 
room, a parlor thirty feet square. The 
proposed church will be built on the corner 
of Ashland avenue and Prescott street, at a 
cost of $10,000. One of the city papers pub- 
lishes a recent sermon of Mr. Jennings’s, en- 
titled ‘“Theology a Specialty,’’ a plea for 
greater concentration of purpose and more 
eareful special training in the work of the 
liberal ministry. 


Sherwood.—Rev. Ida C. Hultin called at 
Headquarters last week, on her return from 
Sherwood, Mich., where she has been at 
work through July, helping perfect plans 
for the newchurch. The society will begin 
the work of building within a few days. 
Miss Hultin spends the rest of vacation 
somewhere in the mountains in Colorado. 


A Correction. 


In Mr. Grunfbine’s article of the last issue 
of Unity the manuscript read, ‘‘For, call 
all Unitarian theory and doctrine and phil- 
osophy of morals and conduct what we may, 
if it in itself does not evolve a religion, 
then why not, if we must indeed have some 
sort of any rey em 4 to lean on or grow u 
to, use the right kind of means to that end?” 
The mistake was typographical. 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. 
To always insure good custards, puddings, 
sauces, etc., use Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ 
Brand Condensed Milk. Directions on the 
label. Solid by your grocer and druggist. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 
via 
Bhe Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position, With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tanqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(QWew York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 


b 
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| THEODORE PARKER, 


Ae 


tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleepfig cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ten Notable Books. ! 


An Ounce of Prevention to Save America from 
Having a Government of the Few by the Few and for 
the Few. ByAugustus Jacobson. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. A comparison with the 
contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greeco-Roman Ethics. By Austin Bierbower Paper, 
50 cents. 


Inquirendo Island. A novel by Hudor Genone. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The Genius of Galilee. An historical novel. 
By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist. A novel by Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Coming Climax inthe Destinies of America. 
By Lester C. Hubbard. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B. F. 
Heuston. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Auroraphone. A romance. By Cyrus Cole. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Liberty and Life. Seventeen discourses. By E. 
P. Powell. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Faith That Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 


mons 


By William C, Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 


Paper, 50 cents. 

Special Combination Offer. For one dollar 
cash with order we will mail any two of the books 
named above and send UNITY to a new name for 
one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel. 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker thana 
detailed biographical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in karker’s career has come trom any other 
hand. It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom-.a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here fings 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought, to 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Reduced to $1 per year, 


ee THE NGM NATION 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. 
EDITED BY 
BDMARD BELLAMY, 


Author of “‘ Looking Backward.” 


The New Nation also prints the People’s Party news. 
$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
Address, THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 90 
cents. 


e. trey noble , ag Ay oy A into @ 
passion of trust an worship as refr ing as 
—Joh ry] 


a breath of mountain air. n W. 


The index. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago 

25 Cents a Year foran Il 

Paap Hamas lustrated Agricultnra!] Pa 

per, giving information of 

all U. 8S. Gov’t. Lands. also 

giving descriptions of every State and Territory. In 

valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with ali Papers and 

Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Vents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil, 
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The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT: 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

I HAD A FRIEND. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


FAITHFULNESS. 

TENDERNESS. 

THE SEAMLESS ROBE. 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. 


Frances E. Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makgs Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in Imy endeavor to quit my own, that I wrotea little notice of it in some 
paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- 
proving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings ofa Uni- 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, 
telling me that he looked upon himself as impertinent, and though I had thought sc when the 
first note came, I was well assured4hat he was not, when I had read the second.”’ 


Boston Commonwealth :— will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. 

Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There 13 that in the pages so divinely human that one 
is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man. 

Independent (Evangelical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. 
bring religion into closer connection with life. 

Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. . 
present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 


Calculated to 
A unique volume to 


Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. Good and wholesome. 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt storiés, a humane spirit. 


Religious Telescope (United Brethren) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 


Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquence. 


Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force. . . . Stimulating and suggestive. 


Square 181.0, 137 pages. Imitation Parchment, 50 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 


CHARLES H. KERR&Co., Publishers, 


17S DEARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO. 
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FOR A SUMMER 


uous w¥=® MOUNTAIN AIR! 
Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 


Highlands is 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming scenery of the Blue Ridge. Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, maximum 87°. An 
active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address — 


THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Highlands, N.C. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 
Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of five 
years, college-preparatory, and normal! courses. Also 
a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 
for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 
Address, MISS I. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Bowell 
favage and Simmons are the writers. All maile 
for 10 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Girl School *'* Formerly Girl’s Higher School 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Seventeenth year re-opens Sept. 14. Boarding and 
Day School ee Foun es ane walidren. 
. ICE, . . 
Address ; MARY E. BEEDY, A. M. Principals, j 


- 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 


Piymouth, “ boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
PowD ene Mania rs mney Ere 


Dux 22 boys, Laboratories. | 
- Knapp, 8. B. (ML) Principal 


Liberty and Lite. 


Seventeen discourses by E. P. POWELL, on the applications of scientific 
truth to morals and religion. Some of the titles of the separate lectures are: 
Life and Death, what they are; Sinning against the Holy Spirit; A Sound Mind 
ina Sound Body; The True Life; The Doing Creed; A Substitute for Ortho. 
doxy; Character; The Religion of the Future. 


Buffalo Express :—One must go far before finding more incentive to break loose from the 
habit most of us have of letting other people do our thinking for us, than thereis in LrisgRTY AND 
Lirz. its author is earnest, honest and interesting. 


Albany Argus :—The style is clear and forcible, and the author shows himself abreast of 
modern theught, 


Oberlin Review :—lf there is any helpful inspiration to be given by one who denies the 
personality of God, and adores ‘“‘the working force of the Universe,”’ of which ‘‘ man is the factor,” in 
his stead, this book gives that inspiration. 


Baltimore American :—W hile there are very many poignant truths in this work, there 
are many views advanced which to the young, undeveloped mind, may prove dangerous. - 


Saturday Herald :—Mr. Powell writes with power. He has a clear, strong style. 
is a man of war, but as he says, he does not fight religion, only theology. 


He 


Literary World :—Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious subjects. They are 
the work of a man of vigorous intellect who has studied the doctrine of evolution long and carefully, 
and has not found it necessary to abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are full of interest 
to the casual reader by reason of their fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to the seeker 
for religious and moral truth they offer many helps. 


Christian Register :—The title of this collection of discourses well expresses the ele- 
ments they reveal. They ring with liberty and are surging with life, Though the author has a deep 
philosophy, he is careful in his sermons not to sink into the depths of profundity, or,en the other hand, 
to preach over the heads of his hearers. His terse, direct, ringing sentences strike home. 


Second edition now ready. 
One volume, 208 12mo pages, cloth, $1.00 postpaid. 
Paper edition, 50 cents postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 DEARBORN STREET, - - — CHICAGO. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—It is the love and kindness of human 
hearts through which the divine 
reality comes home to men. 


Mon.—You degrade your daily work if you 
think of it only as that which 
earns your living. 

Tues.—In your work for society be not a 


hammer or a trowel, be a living 
hand. 


Wed.—To true sympathy, men’s doors fly 


open. 

Thurs.—There may be times when you can 
not find help, but there is no time 
when you cannot give it. 


Fri.—He that seeks even the highest good 
for himself alone, shall be dis- 
appointed. 

Sat.—Whenever a man comes under the 
on geen of fidelity and love 
and trust, there the kingdom of 
God is planted in a soul. 


—Geo. S. Merriam. 


Pan in the Orchard. 


He carved a flute of elder green, 
And notched it well and true, 

Then pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks, 
And merrily he blew. 


For it was spring-time holiday, 
A sun-tanned boy was he, 

With russet freckles on his face 
And a patch upon his knee. 


The apple boughs above him flung. 
Their tangled sprays on high, 

With one dark, bristly blue-jay nest, 
Rough-sketched against the sky. 


He knew the secrets of the grass, 
The burden of the hour, 

He saw the fierce, bluff bumblebee 
Touse many a clover flower. 


Orphaned and poor as poor can be, 
The years before him lay ; 

Dark billows of an unknown sea, 
No light-house on the way. 


And yet, and yet his elder flute 
Could bring him comfort true ; 
He pursed his lips and puffed his cheeks 
And blew, and blew, and blew! 
—Maurice Thompson. 


Paganini. 


Perhaps, little readers, as so many 
of you rejoice in the possession of a 
fiddle, it may interest you to hear 
something of the doings of Paganini, 
who, at fifteen, was the first vioknist 
of his age. 

In the first place, picture to your- 
self a little boy so thin that a puff of 
wind would nearly blow him away, 
with straight black hair reaching 
nearly to his shoulders, and great 
solemn eyes set in, a pale, thin face— 
a queer-looking little lad, who does 
not look as if he belonged to merry 
England. Nor does he, for he is an 
Italian, born at Genoa. His name is 
Nicolo Paganini ; and, although only 
six years old, he can play the violin 
better than many who make a living 
by teaching it. 

How long do you practice your 
violin ? 
‘“Qne hour a day, and a little more 
sometimes,’’ perhaps you reply. 

One hour! Well, Nicolo would tell 
you that his father makes him prac- 
tice very nearly the whole of the day, 
and his fingers are so loose now that 
you almost think a good shake would 
send them flying of his hand. 

At eight years old Nocolo had got 
beyond his father’s teaching, and it 
was decided that he should have some 
lessons from Rolla, a_ celebrated 
Violinist of the day. Rolla happened 
to be ill in bed; and while Antonio 
Paganini and his little son were wait- 
ing for him, the latter picked up a 
very difficult piece of music lying 
there, and played it off at sight. 
Rolla in the next room heard, with 
astonishment, the brilliant perform- 
ance of his unknown visitor, and 
eagerly inquired who it was. When 


told that the player was a boy of 


eight, he cried, ‘‘Don’t ask me to 


teach him, for he can learn nothing 
than he already 


more from me 


When Nicolo was thirteen he be- 
gan to compose music for the violin ; 
but long before this he had played in 
public. His practising still went on 
as diligently as ever, and at the end 
of the day he was generally quite ex- 
hausted. It is said that once he 
practiced a single passage for ten 
hours. There is no doubt that he 
ruined his health by such excessive 
application ; and the pale, thin lad 
grew up into a man so peculiar in 
appearance that some one described 
him as an ‘‘ indifferently dressed skel- 
eton, with a long, parchment face.’’ 
But, oh, how wonderfully he could 
play ! Everything that could be done 
with a fiddle Paganini could do; he 
could make it bark like a dog, meow 
like a cat, bray like a donkey. 
This last trick, however, nearly 
cost him his life at Ferrara; for the 
country people of the district nick- 
named the townspeople asses, and 
hee-hawed whenever they saw them. 
Consequently, when Paganini’s violin 
began to bray, the audience thought 
that he meant to insult them, and rose 
ina body. The player escaped by a 
back door, otherwise it might have 
gone badly with him. The whistling 
and chirruping of birds he could imi- 
tate to perfection, and the tolling and 
tinkling of bells; and what was more 
marvelous than all besides, he could 
perform wonders upon a single string. 
The story runs that upon one occa- 
sion, when Paganini was playing be- 
fore the Princess Pauline Borghese, 
two of his violin strings snapped; and 
the musician continuing to play on 
undisturbed, the princess said to him: 
‘“You do such incredible things, 
Monsieur Paganini, with two strings, 
that I am almost sorry the D-string 
did not give way, too. I should like 
to have heard what a magician like 
you could do on the G alone.’’ 
‘“That is easily managed,’’ was the 
reply ; and taking the D-string off, 
Paganini began his variations on the 
prayer of Moses. The applause that 
followed can be imagined. . .. . 
Paganini died in 1840 at Nice, As 
moonlight streamed in at the open 
windows, he clasped his favorite vio- 
lin in his arms, and drawing one long, 
soft note, ‘* the last sigh of a life which 
had been all melody,’’ passed away to 
the realms of eternal harmony. 
His native city, Genoa, inherited 
this violin, where it is carefully pre- 
served and regarded with veneration 
as a memorial of a great though ec- 
centric musical genius.—Shezla, in 
Little Folks. 


Thinking Sparrows. 


ant | | 
We have been much interested in 


in the enclosure in front of our house. 
Around this enclosure is a low iron 
fence ; and, in order to protect the 
young grass from mischievous chil- 
dren and prowling dogs, a heavy wire 
netting has been fitted and fastened 
all around the four sides. 

As we watch from the window, we 
have all noticed a curious thing on 
the part of the sparrows; none of 
them will go inside that enclosure. 
They stand in twos and larger com- 
panies on the curbstone just outside, 
and evidently talk about it; or they 
perch on the tree in the center and 
look down on the tender green and 
the tempting seeds. 

What do you suppose is the reason ? 


trap or snare? We wish we could 


thinking. JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


LittLE Dick — School-teachers 
| has n’t any feelin’s at all. Mamma 
—What is the matter now? Little 
Dick—My teacher borrowed my new 
knife to sharpen her pencil, so she 
could give me a demerit -mark.— 


knows,”’ 


watching the sprouting of grass seed | 


Do they take that wire nettiug for a | 


know the conclusion of their bird- | 


THE BEST 


Remedy for colds, coughs, and the 
common disorders of the throat and 
lungs, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is uni- 
versally recommended by the profes- 
sion. It breaks up the phlegm, 
soothes inflammation, allays’painful 
symptoms, and induces repose. In 
bronchitis and pneumonia, it affords 
speedy relief, and is unrivaled as a 
prompt and effective 


Emergency Medicine 


in croup, sore throat, and the sudden 
pulmonary diseases to which young 
children are so liable. 

““Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has hada 
wonderful effect in curing my brother’s 
children of a severe and dangerous cold. 
It was truly astonishing how speedily 
they found relief, and were cured, after 
taking this preparation.’’—Miss Annette 
N. Moen, Fountain, Minn. 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Promptto act, suretocure 


Roger Hunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


ee 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.—Buffalo Courter. 


The first books of Mrs. Woolley displayed marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious effort thus far, 
is strongand true enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not only has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of virtue or vice, but a 
man, and such a one as we have all known only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now that the ‘“‘emancipated woman ”’ has had her 
say, such sober and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Mrs. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theory of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deeper view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfulness to the Teutonic 
conscience, which English-speaking péoples have 
inherited, and which they will never lose through 
imitation of weaker races except to their own per- 
manent degradation.—Lilerary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.—CAristian Union. 


Powerfully written and very absorbing. Only a 
writer of rare tact and skill could have ~ such a 
motifand kept within the borderland where good 
taste is not offended.— 7oledo Blade. 


One volume, cloth, 1r6mo, price $1.25. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


A PROPOSAL 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICGACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


An English 
table luxury, 

rov.ding dain- 
ies in endless — 
variety, the} ~ 
choicest dishes 1, 
and the richest @jawm . 
custard, with- | —— Be - . 
out eggs. 
A 25c. package will be sufficient to make four pints, 
— can either be served in dishes or from 
glasses. 

A supply, fresh from England, has just been re- 
ceived by 

WHOLESALE: 

SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO 


RETAIL: 
W.D.CLARK & CO.........3917 Cottage Grove Ave. 
GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 
And other leading grocers, Chicago, LI. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
at the employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 

$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 

A take the sole agevey for an 

K article o ” wee ed in aneey 

home and indispensable in 

WEE every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 

in town or country. You can 

make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 

which it — — yee . ——— —— Splen 
id ng for the rson. 

nos Good jobs are samaete and soon taken 


Springfield, Ohio. 


lose a 


Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 
ee i ee 

The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced 80 as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, ia good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise 
ment to make sure ofall that are advertised. 


The Genius of Galilee, paper. Retail 50 cents, 

net 25 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. 

cents, net 25 cents. 

St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 

paper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 

cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

James Vila Blake’s Poems, cloth. Retail $1.00. 

net 60 cents. 

The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 5o cents, net 

_25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 

net 25 cents. 

History of the Arguments for the Existence 

of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 

Religion and Sciemce as Allies, paper. 

30 cents, net 20 cents. 

Faith and Freedom. By Stopford A. Brooke, 

cleth. Retail $1.50, net $1.05. | 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 

By Williams J. Potter, cloth. Retail $2.00, net $1.40. 
Address 

CHARLES H. KERR, & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


- Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY 


Retail 50 


Retail 


RADICAL MAGAZINE 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, EDITOR. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


Motto: “ HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 
Sociology. 


| METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 


ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of all 
creeds and movements. 


CONTENTS: Editorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, ‘‘ Working of the Yeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2; 

twenty-six weeks, $1; thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 

Single copies, 5 cents. For sale at news stands or at 


office of publication. To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co. 
7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


’ By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
oeLRD — Beautiful cloth, postpaid i $I 10 
POWDER, Holiday binding, whiteand gold - i » “ee 


‘*A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Alizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 

LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


» Vapor and Water— 
fresh, salt, Mineral > 


Weight 15 lbs. Adjustable, 
A ad Thousands long 


Wholesale & Retail, Old Baths Renewed. $ 
Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor. Miko 


a 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, contain 
the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church 
the New Jerusalem. 982 pages ¥%, x 8% inches 
good paper, saree type, bound in 

repaid for $1.00 

ORG PRINTIN 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 


); 
lack cloth. Mailed 
the AMERICAN SWEDEN- 
& PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm me size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
ame y meproiaerperay aid strung on co od = ae 
sent free tuany one sending 10 cents for 
ye an gf of The FREE St. Louis M ine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not -——- 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 


SAYS SHB CANNOT SE” AOW 
YOU Do IT FOR THE HONEY. 
¥ Oxford Singer 


some 
: 
—S . m 


gS ame = Buys a $63, 


y= . $ Se aacine) pune wang oe 
ch es ME! able, finely adapted to light and heavy 
“ = > ip work,with a lete se of the Sahent Inere 
~ 4) attachments free. Each machine guaranteed fcr & 
[ie years. Buy direct Zrom our factory,snd eave dea!-rs 
A Pee and acents profit. Send for "7" CATALOG. J. 
} 


MFG. COMPANY, Du>'? B 84CHicAGo, LLL. 


ht colors, 25c.; 5 pks 


w sapien 
$1. Agts. 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY Beery 


silk pieces, assorted brig . 
anted. Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, NJ 


GENTS WANTEO on SALAR) 


er COMMISSION .to handle the New 
Patéut Chemical Ink ree Pencil. Agents bak ng 
650 per week. Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co. x 401 Sen wre 
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Street and Smith’s Good News. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 

YRARS OF AGE,ON ¥ CONDITIONS 
0 ONE CENT OF MONEY, 

Western 1 Oo, &., 


ions concerning the Relations of Ch 
on. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents, post 


| to Free 
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TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES: 


R & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Auvoungements. 


THIRD TOWER HILL SUMMER ASSEMBLY. 


AND 


Sixth Annual Sunday School Instiiute. 
HILLSIDE, WIS., AUG. 1-13, 1892. 


WEEK-DAYS. 
7 a.m., Breakfast at Dining-Hall. 


8 to 8:30, Song and conversational meeting 
at Pavilion. 


8: 30 to 10: 30. Intermission. 


10: 30 to 12:30. Sunday-school Institute 
work. 


I p.m. Dinner. Recreation. 
Afternoon. Literature classes, and Illus- 
trative Unity Club work when asked 
for. 


8 p.m. Popular Lectures. 


All the exercises will be held in the Pavil- 
ion on the Tower Hill grounds. 


— Ss 


SUNDAYS. 


As last year, the first Sunday will 
be given to a Grove meeting in 
Loomis Grove, near Lone Rock. 
The grounds are within reach of 
wagons from Tower Hill. Preach- 
ing at 10:30 and z p.m. Basket 
dinner between. The attending 
ministers will speak. 


Dedication of the Emerson Pavii- 
ion on the grounds at 10:30 a. m. 
and 2 p. m. 

Addresses by Prof. D. B. Franken- 
berger, of the Wisconsin State Unt1- 
versity, and others. 

Auc. 14. The annual Helena valley Grove 
meeting. Preaching Saturday, 2 p. 
m. Sunday Io: 30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 


JULY 31. 


AUG. 7. 


INSTITUTE STUDIES. 


The work will be devoted to the third 
years’ study in the ‘‘Six Years’ Course’’ 
for liberal Sunday Schools, recommended 
by this Institute in 1889. The sessions will 
be presided over by Rev. A. W. Gould, 
president of the Western Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society. The first three days will 
be given to a study of ‘‘Essentials of Char- 
acter,’’ presented by Rev. H. C. McDougal 
of Madison. The remainder of the sessions 
will be given to a study of ‘‘ The Growth of 
the Hebrew Religion,’’ presented by Rev. 
F. W. N. Hugenholtz, of Grand Rapids, 
friend and pnpil of the lamented Professor 
Kuenen, of Leyden. 

The work will be divided into the follow- 
ing general departments: 


A. INTRODUCTION. 

B. THE GoD OF ISRAEL. 

C. THE AGE OF THE PROPHETS. 

D. THE AGE OF THE SCRIBES AND TH® 
PRIESTS. 


These will be sub-divided into twenty-two 
lessons, and will be treated in nine fore- 
noons at the Institute. 


The aim will be to approach the Bible as 
literature, place its people and its teachings 
in their proper relations to the rest of the 
world, studying it as a natural product of 
human nature. The studies will be of inter- 
est to all those attracted to the science of 
religion, whether they be Sunday-school 
teachers or not. 


LITERATURE CLASSES. 


Afternoon classes consisting of readings, 
with conversation, from Browning, Ibsen or 
Walt Whitman as may be elected, will be 
held for those who choose to attend. Miss 
Mae Fowler, of Chicago, will give occasional 
readings and recitations throughout the in- 
stitute, and the young people of Unity 
chapel will lead the singing. 


EVENING LECTURES. 


Among the entertainments already pro- 
vided are the following, subject to re- 
arrangement, changes and additions. 


Prof. F. G. TURNER, of the Wisconsin State 
University, Subject: ‘‘The Heroic Age of 
American Colonization.”’ 


Prof. R. G. THWAITES, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Swdject: 
“The Black Hawk War.’’ | 


Mrs. SARAH JOINER SAWYER, of Creston, 
Iowa, Subject: ‘‘ Yellowstone Park.’’ 


CoL. L. H. AyME, of the department of 
Promotion and Publicity, of the World’s 
Fair, will deliver three lectures as follows: 


I. A general description of the World’s 
Fair Grounds, Buildings and Ex- 
hibits. 


II. The Spanish-American states and 
their Exhibits. 


III. Special Features of the World’s Fair; 
- La Rabida, Fisheries. etc., etc. 


Rev. H. C. McDouGAL, of Madison, Sud- 
ject: ‘* The Labor Question.”’ 


Rev. A. W. GouLp, of Hinsdale, Sudject: 
‘* Social Dreams.”’ 


Mr. EK. C. Mason, of Madison, Wis., 
assisted by Mr. H. W. Griggs of the same 
place, will give an illustrated lecture, ‘* An 
evening with the Stars.’’ 


CONCERT, directed by William Apmadoc 
of the National Cymrodorion Society. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. I0. 9:30 A. M. Business 
meeting of the Sunday School Society, 
and presentation of the Report of the 
Secretary, Mrs. M. H. “Perkins. 


MONDAY, AUG. I5. 2.30P. M. Annual meet- 
ing of the Tower Hill Pleasure Co. 
Share-holders, at the Pavilion. 


SATURDAY, AUG. 20. 12M. A Farmers’ 
Picnic, at which there will be a Barbe- 
cue, a la Arkansas, under the direction 
of Lloyd G. Wheeler, of Chicago. At 
2Pp.M. Speakers representing respec- 
tively the Republican, Democratic, Pro- 
hibition, People’s, and Independent 
parties in Politics, will be given 30 min- 
utes each, to tell what their respective 
parties propose to do for the Country. 

Special announcements later. 


During the month of August the young 
people of Tower Hill and vicinity are pre- 
paring to have a series of studies of the 
World’s Fair, taking the buildings and de- 
partments severally. This has no official 
connection with the institute but institute 
attendants wlil be welcome. The time for 
these studies will be announced later. 


TERMS. 


Excursion tickets from Chicago to Spring 
Green, and return, good until Oct. 1, can be 
obtained for $8.05. Similar tickets at re- 
duced rates can be had on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R. R. from Milwaukee, 
Kansas City and Council Bluffs. Clergymen 
can procure half-fare permits over the C., 
M. & St. P. R. R. Season ticket admitting 
to all meetings of the Institute, $2.00. 
Ticket to all evening lectures $1.00. Single 
admission to day sessions 10 cents. Single 
admission to evening lectures 25 cents. 
Board at Tower Hill Dining-room, $3.00 per 
week. Rent of section in Long-house, or 
tents $2.50 per week. These are furnished 
with bed, spring and mattress, but attendants 
must furnish their own bedding. Board and 
room at Hillside Home School $6.00 per week. 
The latter place is two milesfrom Tower Hill. 
Fare between the school and the Hill, to 
cents per trip. Fare to or from railroad 
station 25 cents. Trunks 25 cents. 


RECREATION. 


Ample opportunity will be given to walk, 
to row on the river, or to ride over the hills. 
The little steamer ‘‘ Vella,’’ the Tower Hill 
Excursion boat, can be chartered by parties 
of twenty or more for $2.00 an hour or 
upward. The Tower Hill, three-seated, 
Buck-board can be rented for fifty cents per 
hour and upward. Parties too large for the 
buck-board can generally make arrange- 
ments with the farmers in the neighborhood, 
for extra conveyances, by speaking in time. 

Saturday is reception day on Tower Hill 
throughout the season. In the afternoon 
ice-cream will be served, and there will be 
readings or lectures in the Pavilion from 
2: 30 to 3: 30p. m., after which there will 
be music and dancing into the early evening. 


LOCATION, 


Tower Hill is located on the Wisconsin 
river, three miles south of Spring Green, on 
a bluff where once there was a shot manu- 
factory. It is thirty-five miles west of Mad- 
ison and is reached by the Prairie du Chien 
Div. of theC. M. & St. P.R. Ry. The Tower 
Hill Pleasure Company now provides excel- 
lent water, through hydrants, anywhere on 
the grounds. An ice house is on the grounds. 
There are, at present, several cottages, 
long-houses, a dining hall, pavilion and 
stable erected. The Pavilion is furnished 
with chairs, and one end of it is enclosed, 
containing piano, black-board and open fire- 
place for damp andcold days. Accommoda- 
tion for from 30 to 40 transients are now avail- 
able. Tents can be pitched or cottages 
erected on short notice. 

All those intending to visit the institute 
are requested to write, at once, to the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, 6600 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago, or to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Hillside, Wis., that arrangements may be 
made for their accommodation. It is very 
important that those who intend to be pres- 
ent at the institute should make their ap- 
plications for accomodation as soon as 
possible,—-there will be no trouble in pro- 
viding for those who give a week or more 
notice. Parties coming by train will re- 
member that unless they have given previ- 
ous notice there may be no conveyance at 
the railway station. . 


ELLEN T. LEONARD, Institute Sec’y. 
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‘‘ This book is to me a delightful surprise. I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 


ical dissertation on the absurdities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 


rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 


such works, truth is held up to ridicule with 


error—the wheat condemned with the chaff. 


In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 


wholly at fault. 


The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure; 


a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 
endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader’s 
attention tothe end, In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 
than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ which at times it reminds one of. The 
purpose of the work, for it has a purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 
the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 


been so lamentably exalted above the spirit 


of itg founder; to show that it is not every 


one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 
not religion. Itis a merciless exposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 


condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day. It is a good 


book, and while it will offend many, should 


———— 


be read by all.”’ 


The paragraph quoted above is from the ARENA. If you are not satisfied with 
one opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,’’ and then 


take your choice : 


‘*A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.’’ 
—Independent. 


‘* A venomous satire.’’—Hartford Courant. 


‘‘A watery book—weak and insipid.’’ — 
The Church, Philadelphia. 


“*Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety — stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘*The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church and the worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


‘‘Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


“An attack on revealed religion.’’—N. Y. 
Times. 


‘““We sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 
world may be _pernicious.’’ — Interior, 
Chicago. 


S53 pages. 


Paper, 50Oc.; cloth, 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies,’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘‘ An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex- 
alts what he regards as essential truth.’’— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


‘‘A book with a useful purpose.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


“The purpose of the book is to elevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.’’ — Advance, 
Chicago. 


‘** Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 
for the essential truths of God’s universe.” 
—Christian Register. 


‘“‘ A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.”—New York 
Telegram. 


‘Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land 
itself.’’—Hartford Post. 


“The author has much graphic power, 
humor and spirit.’”»—New York Observer. 


a 


$1. By mail or at the bookstores. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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